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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



FRENCH WORKS ON THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
FROM 1909 TO 1913. 1 

I ^OR complete lists of titles of all works on the history of 
-"- philosophy which have appeared in France during the 
period we are discussing, together with detailed information as 
to subjects treated, readers of the Review are referred to the 
"Bibliography of French Philosophy" contained in the Bulletin 
of the French Philosophical Society. Not merely the important 
works but the shortest articles as well are there taken into 
account, and hence it will be the more permissible to note in 
the present sketch only those works which are of some special 
interest. 

In view of the opinion held widely and with good right that 
the history of philosophy is closely bound up with that of the 
sciences, mention must be made of the edition of the Scientific 
Memoirs of Paul Tannery, which has been undertaken by J. L. 
Heilberg and H. Y. Zeuthen. 2 The composition of a history of 
ancient science such as M. Tannery has given us in the form of a 
series of special studies, involved not merely the freeing himself 
from the influence of traditions vitiated by arbitrary and false 
conjectures, but also the reading and interpretation of the most 
obscure and difficult of texts. To accomplish this work it was 
necessary to bring to the task a two-fold training, philological 
and mathematical, rarely indeed to be met with. His great 
resources in the way of scholarship, originality, and patience, have 

1 Translated by F. H. Knight. 

2 M'emoires scientifiques de Paul Tannery. Paris and Toulouse, 1912. — 4°, 
pp. xix, 465. 
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enabled M. Tannery to reach results and to offer hypotheses 
which shed new light on a phase, hitherto little known, of the 
development of the human mind. The scope and significance 
of the studies have been ably set forth in a lecture by M. G. 
Milhaud, one of M. Tannery's most eminent disciples. 1 

Among studies of the same order as the above, mention should 
be made of a work which, as announced, is to assume vast 
proportions, and whose object is to give a history of cosmological 
theory from Plato to Copernicus. 2 The author of this work, 
M. Pierre Duhem, has already achieved considerable note through 
bis researches in theoretical physics and studies in scientific 
philosophy, as well as by his work in the history of the sciences. 
In the first volume of the work under consideration, the author 
begins with an exposition, showing the keenest criticial discern- 
ment, of the Pythagorean astronomy; this is followed by a 
detailed study of the cosmology of Plato, both independently and 
in its relations to astronomical problems. He then reconstructs 
the physical system of Aristotle, following closely the various 
concepts which entered into this system and the fate which befell 
these concepts after the master's death. An especially interesting 
treatment is given of the criticism by Jean Philopon of the Aris- 
totelian ballistics. The volume closes with a discussion showing 
how the heliocentric system, after issuing from the Pythagorean 
tradition, lacked the necessary means for further development 
and was doomed to disappear for a time before the astronomy of 
eccentrics and epicycles developed by Ptolemy. The way in 
which M. Duhem has executed his plan in this first volume enables 
us to see the admirable quality of the work he is engaged in 
giving us. The very possibility of carrying such a work to 
completion with the same breadth of learning and ability in 
exposition might give rise to doubt and uneasiness if the capacity 
for work, the versatility and the vigor of mind of M. Duhem were 
less well known. 

We turn now to works concerned more especially and directly 

1 Nouvelles eludes sur Vhistoire de la pensee scientifique. By. G. Milhaud. 
Paris, Alcan, 191 1. — 8°, pp. 235. 

2 Le Sysleme du monde. Hisloire des doctrines cosmologiqu.es de Plalon a Copernic. 
By Pierre Duhem. Paris, 1913, Herman et Fils. — 8°, pp. 512. 
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with the history of philosophy. The papers collected and pub- 
lished in the posthumous volume entitled, Studies in Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy, 1 by Victor Brochard, had mostly appeared 
previously, but it would have been a great misfortune if they 
had been allowed to remain scattered. The majority, and 
beyond question those showing most clearly the solid scholarship 
and philosophic penetration of the author, are devoted to Greek 
philosophy. Two of these relate to the famous arguments of 
Zeno of Elea, strongly emphasizing their value and also 
offering an original interpretation of them. An article on 
Pythagoras and Democritus aims to establish the realistic, 
non-subjectivistic character of the relativism of Protagoras; 
another, on the work of Socrates, vigorously advocates the view 
that that thinker, after defining virtue in terms of knowledge, 
was unable to give to this formal definition an adequate sub- 
stantial content and was forced to resort to somewhat vague 
notions of the useful and the agreeable as conceived by common 
sense. A whole series of excellent studies in the philosophy of 
Plato, more specifically on the r61e of myth in the Dialogues, 
the Platonic theories of love and of participation, the ethics of 
Plato, the Laws, and the theory of ideas, combine to present to 
us a clear and sound interpretation of Platonism. And we may 
add that it is one equally removed from the too rigid Platonism 
of Ed. Zeller, and from that of certain recent exegetes who have 
been so carried away with the development of their systems that 
in the effort to revive Plato they have departed from the spirit 
of his teachings. Two particularly suggestive papers deal with 
the Stoic logic. In opposition to current expositions which 
represent this logic as a corruption and weakening of the Aristote- 
lian, these discussions show that the theories of definition and of 
the judgment, the pre-eminence accorded to hypothetical and 
disjunctive syllogisms and the theory of indicative symbols, 
together with the nominalism which is its point of departure, 
give to the Stoic logic an original character which finds expression 
in the substitution of the idea of law for that of essence in the 

1 Eludes de philosophic ancienne el de philosophic moderne. By V. Brochard. 
Paris, Alcan, 1912. — 8°, pp. xxviii, 559. 
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explanation of things. A final paper on the Epicurean theory 
of pleasure, indicates the place of this doctrine in the historic 
succession of Greek theories on the subject, and frees it from the 
negative character which had been attributed to it on the basis 
of Cicero's testimony. The writer further shows in an original 
way that for Epicurus the absence of pain is only a preparatory 
and negative condition of pleasure, which has also a positive 
condition in the equilibrium of the different parts of the living 
body ; also that in a mechanistic philosophy like that of Epicurus 
this state of equilibrium occupies the same position as that filled 
by action in the finalistic philosophy of Aristotle. All the studies 
manifest a profound critical sense and ability to interpret the 
texts on the part of Brochard, even though he was not primarily 
a philologist. 

The same gifts of philological scholarship are possessed by 
M. Robin, who also uses them effectively to advance the history 
of ancient philosophy. His study, The Memorabilia of Xenophon 
and our Knowledge of the Philosophy of Socrates 1 takes up, in a 
form freed from irrelevant doctrines, a view advocated in 
Germany by K. Joel in his book on The Authentic Socrates and 
the Socrates of Xenophon. In the character of Xenophon, in the 
natural disposition of his mind and in the influences and tenden- 
cies of which his work is the outcome, M. Robin finds strong 
reasons for the belief that the Memorabilia could not furnish an 
accurate and faithful representation of the Socratic teaching; 
the literary form and nature of the contents of the book are a 
further consideration tending to confirm such an opinion. 
M. Robin, it is true, does not pass judgment on the question as 
to whether the Socrates of the Memorabilia is or is not the real 
Socrates; he simply inquires whether the evidence affords 
grounds for believing that he is. On this point there seems to 
be considerable doubt, in spite of long-standing prejudice to 
the contrary. In another study, published elsewhere and of a 
quite different character, 2 M. Robin shows at length how 

1 V Annie Philosophique, published under the direction of Fr. Pillon, Twenty- 
first year (1910). Paris, Alcan, 1911. — pp. 1-47. 

1 L. Robin. " Platon et la science sociale." Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale. 
March, 1913. — pp. 211-255. 
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Platonism, so far from being frankly and naively Utopian, was 
a very great and very serious effort to treat economic and social 
facts scientifically, to analyze and classify them and discover 
their laws. Even though this effort may seem not always to 
have been successful, that is no reason for refusing to recognize 
its aim. At least, Plato made a place for society in the system 
of nature ; he was more or less clearly conscious of a distinctively 
social determinism ; he perceived the importance of the economic 
factors and recognized their political influence; and, finally, he 
enunciated the law of the division of labor. The fact that he 
attributed to this law a general significance and application 
constitutes, perhaps, Plato's most substantial title to scientific 
renown. In M. Robin's work this defence and rehabilitation 
of the political system of Plato is supported by close argument 
and analysis. 

In spite of their brevity, which in some instances is excessive, 
we must mention the collection of papers entitled Some Remarks 
on the Aristotelian Conception of Substance 1 by M. Rodier, in 
whose recent death the study of ancient philosophy has suffered 
a very sensible loss. These 'remarks' aim in particular to 
explain how the concept of substance, which in its perfection is 
the most individual reality, can be made to harmonize with the 
conditions of science, which require the general. M. Rodier 
takes the position that if there is not for Aristotle a science of 
the individual, it is not because it is individual, but because* 
when it is incorporated in sensible beings it admits contingency. 
Astronomy and theology reach objects at once individual and 
necessary. In spite of some passages of an apparently con- 
tradictory import, M. Rodier defends with energy the interpreta- 
tion of Aristotelianism according to which individuation is 
effected by the form. 

The book on Epicurus by M. Guyau 2 is clear, fluent, some- 
what superficial, and certainly does not aim at a new interpre- 
tation of Epicureanism. It is otherwise with M. Br6hier's book 
on Chrysippus, 3 which may sometimes be reproached with a 

1 V 'Annie Philosophique, twentieth year (1909). Paris, Alcan, 1910. — pp. 1-11. 

2 E. Guyau, Epicure. Paris, Alcan, 1910. — 8°, pp. 222. 
' BrShier, Chrysippe. Paris, Alcan, 1910. — 8°, pp. 295. 
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certain lack of ease and literary elegance but which possesses an 
undeniable vigor, and the author's attempts at original inter- 
pretation are frequently suggestive. For example, the author 
combats energetically the commonly assumed identity between 
active effort and knowledge in the Stoic thought. On the con- 
trary, he regards as a characteristic feature of the system of 
Chrysippus the radical separation between the knowing process 
which culminates in the judgment and the state of tension of the 
soul. This tension is affixed as an epiphenomenon to both 
knowledge and virtue, but in no sense does it constitute the 
essential nature of either. In general, M. Brehier presents the 
Stoic theory of knowledge, which he analyzes with great subtlety, 
as an effort to find stable truth in the sensible order. Thus 
knowledge consists not in general laws but in singular propositions 
relating to individual things and mutually connected. The 
whole Stoic theory aims then at harmonizing the necessity of 
finding in appearance a measure of the real with the necessity of 
science which requires an immutable reality. But in its manner 
of conceiving the r61e of representation, Stoicism remains frankly 
intellectualistic. Nevertheless, the intellectualism common to 
Stoic thinkers does not to the degree which has been generally 
supposed identify the rational soul of man with the directive 
reason of the universe. M. Brehier would thus be disposed to 
refuse to Chrysippus the designation of Pantheist and seems 
rather to find in his thought traces of the idea of creation. He 
insists on two characteristics of the system. The first is its 
pedagogic character, which accounts for its tendency to transform 
logic into dialectics in order to attain the deepest possible sub- 
jective conviction ; the second is its eclecticism, in which it already 
anticipates Alexandrianism, and which leads it to combine in a 
synthesis as broad as possible all the inventions and concepts 
of Greek philosophic genius. 

Too quickly we are forced to pass from ancient to modern 
philosophy. French works on the thought of the Middle Ages 
are much too scattered as well as too few in number, and when 
they have objective accuracy they are frequently lacking in 
clearness and power of exposition. It would be unjust, however, 
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to pass over the volume of studies published by M. Pica vet, 
relating respectively to the Hellenistic education of St. Paul, the 
twelfth century controversy over universals, Roger Bacon and 
Pierre de Maricourt. M. Picavet shows the influence of Plotinus 
on medieval thought and hence indirectly on modern thought — 
perhaps to the point of exaggerating it somewhat. The two 
volumes by M. Sertillanges on Thomas Aquinas 1 give a serious, 
well-ordered exposition, but one sometimes a little heavy and 
abstruse, of the Thomistic doctrine. Wishing to hold his reader, 
he succeeds rather in imprisoning him. The little book by M. 
Jacques Zeiller on The Idea of the State in Thomas Aquinas, 2 is a 
very clear objective study of the Thomistic political theory with 
a sustained criticism of it in the light of history. The further 
attempt is made to separate in the theory those elements which 
are still vital and significant from those which are definitely 
antiquated. 

Modern philosophy owed its rise equally to the restoration of 
classic ideas of morality and to the development of the new 
science of nature. Among French writers of the sixteenth 
century who contributed to the revival of the spirit of antiquity 
while adapting it to the needs and surroundings of the time and 
modifying it by the infusion of their own personality, Michel de 
Montaigne occupied the first rank. He has remained the repre- 
sentative par excellence and the master in his own country of a 
temperate discipline and good natured wisdom, accommodating 
itself indulgently, disinterestedly and without effort, to the 
frailties of human kind. Though embodying one of the most 
original and characteristic types of the French mind, he none the 
less aided foreign writers like Locke in setting free their own origi- 
nality. For these reasons a hearty welcome should be accorded 
to the attractive edition of the Essays by M. Fortunat Strowski, 3 
and it is to be hoped that the work, of which two volumes are 

1 A. D. Sertillanges, St. Thomas d'Aquin. Paris, Alcan, 1910. — 8°, vol. I, pp. 
vii, 334. Vol. II, pp. 348. 

2 L'idle de VEtat dans St. Thomas d'Aquin. Paris, Alcan, 1910. — 12 , pp. 206. 

3 Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne. Published after the Bordeaux edition, 
by F. Strowski. Bordeaux, Imprimerie nouvelle. Vol. I, 1906. — 4°, pp. xxi, 475. 
Vol. II, 1909. — pp. vii, 668. 
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still to appear, will be completed as admirably as it has begun. 
For the remaining portion, M. Strowski has secured the aid of a 
valuable collaborator in the person of M. Pierre Villey. M . Villey 
is well known known through his works on the sixteenth century 
in France and on Montaigne 1 himself, works which show unfailing 
soundness of judgment as well as vast scholarship. 

There is no greater aid to historic research than that afforded 
by scholarly and dependable editions of important authors. It is 
therefore cause for gratification that the great edition of the 
complete works of Descartes by M. Paul Tannery and Charles 
Adam has now been completed. This edition is really worthy 
of the great philosopher who not only represents the highest 
qualities of the French genius, but whose work has also given to 
the whole course of modern thought its impulse and direction. 
At the death of M. Tannery, M. Adam resolutely took charge of 
the work, and has completed the eleven volumes of the works and 
correspondence of Descartes, with a twelfth volume which treats 
in detail the life and intellectual development of the great thinker. 2 
He has also added a small volume containing some miscellaneous 
papers subsequently discovered and a general index designed to 
facilitate the use of this extensive edition. 

That, moreover, all has not been said on the subject of Des- 
cartes, though commentaries have by no means been wanting, 
is proved by the appearance of new works elucidating various 
phases of his thought, giving a different interpretation of its 
general sense, or explaining its development by pointing out 
influences hitherto too little noticed. In a study of Descartes 
and Analytic Geometry, 3 M. Milhaud shows that although the 
publication of the works of Descartes was earlier in date, Fermat 
had discovered independently and at about the same time what 
many regard as the essential elements of the method. That this 
coincidence did not give rise to more disputes over priority was 

1 Les sources d'idies au XVI e slide. Textes choisies et commentes par P. 
Villey. Bibliotheque francaise. Paris, Plon, 1912. — 12 , pp. 278. 

Montaigne. Textes choises et commentes par P. Villey. Ibid. — 12 , pp. 281. 

' Vie et Oeuvres de Descartes, Etude historique par Charles Adam. Paris, L. Cerf, 
1910. — 4 , pp. 646. 

» Paris, L. Cerf, 1913. — 4 , pp. 107. 
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due, he further explains, to the fact that the new results of 
Descartes and his contemporaries followed so naturally from the 
work of the Greeks. In another article on Descartes and the 
Law of Sines, he defends Descartes very positively against an 
accusation of plagiarism which has long been current. Con- 
cerning the Cartesian Laws of Motion of Leibniz and the relation 
of the work of Newton to that of Descartes, M. Milhaud brings 
forward new data and bases his conclusions on a minute and 
illuminating discussion of documents and circumstances. 1 

The preceding studies deal with different sections of Des- 
cartes's scientific work. A book treating of his system as a whole 
has appeared posthumously from the pen of O. Hamelin, though 
not intended by its author for publication. It consists of a 
course of lectures prepared with great care even to the least 
detail, and which seemed to merit collection and publication. 2 
The title chosen indicates exactly the author's design. The 
aspect of Cartesianism which he presents in a remarkably 
vigorous synthesis — which, however, does not preclude precision 
of analysis, in fact quite the reverse — is above all the intellectual 
organization which gives it the character of a system. M. 
Hamelin does not deny that Cartesian thought is related to 
preceding speculation in some cases by direct filiation, in others 
by opposition; but he is concerned to bring out with the greatest 
emphasis those elements in it which are irreducible to antecedents 
and truly original. Only his great devotion to Aristotelianism 
sometimes renders him unfaithful, and then perhaps unfortun- 
ately so, to this general view. Thus he holds that the Cogito 
is for Descartes essentially a matter of reason, and he appears to 
misunderstand the relation of certain peculiarities of Cartesian 
deduction to the Aristotelian syllogism. On the other hand, he 
excels in showing the new and modern element, the idealism 
either explicit or involved in the system ; and the penetration and 
insight with which he discovers, under formulas which sometimes 
seem to limit it quite too narrowly, the expansive power of the 

1 Nouvelles Hudes sur Vhistoire de la pensSe scientifique. By G. Milhaud. Paris, 
Alcan, 1911. — pp. iSS-235- 

2 O. Hamelin. Le systlme de Descartes. Published by L. Robin, with a preface 
by E. Durkheim. Paris, Alcan, 1911. — 8°, pp. xi, 392. 
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Cartesian idealism, has occasioned the most profound and 
suggestive pages of the book. This idealism, however, is not 
pure and simple intellectualism, for it involves in a manner which 
the author considers integral and essential the position of the 
thinking subject as a free personality. It is possible that the 
tendency which Hamelin manifests of assimilating Cartesianism 
to his own views is traceable to a failure to recognize that 
Descartes's conception of the priority of knowledge over things 
did not justify even in principle the resolution of things into 
ideas. The last point the present writer has attempted to bring 
out in an article on " Idealism and Realism in the Philosophy of 
Descartes." l But the fact remains that the restatement, though 
incomplete, which M. Hamelin has attempted of the Cartesian 
system brings home to us one of the most intimate relations 
between the system and the development of modern thought. 

After all, one need not be obsessed by the great and decisive 
originality of the philosophy of Descartes, to the point of for- 
getting that it had its antecedents and that it originated and 
developed in an essentially theological milieu. M . Gilson protests 
with some spirit against this fashion of isolating the system from 
the conditions of its existence. He has given us two works, 
which although of quite different character are animated by the 
same intention of showing by comparisons and definite data just 
what influence was exerted on Descartes by scholasticism and by 
the theology of his day. One of these works is a Scholastico- 
Cartesian Index f it is a collection, aimed to be as complete as 
possible, of the phrases and forms of expression in the text of 
Descartes which were derived from scholastic philosophy. The 
author does not contend that a dependence of Descartes on 
scholasticism is always thus established; he leaves the question 
open as to whether in any particular case identity of expression 
may cover a difference in meaning. What he has aimed to 
furnish is first of all an implement for work, and taken at its 
face value his book is a very important, aid to further study of 
the scholastic sources of Cartesian thought; it is, moreover, in 

1 L' Annie philosophique. Twenty-second year (1911). Paris, Alcan, 1912. — 
PP- 39-53- 

2 Index Scolastico-Cartesien. By E. Gilson. Paris, Alcan, 1913. — pp. 354. 
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spite of certain inevitable shortcomings, a thoroughly dependable 
one. The other work by M. Gilson 1 referred to deals with the 
specific problem of freedom, whether of God or of man, and shows 
what in this connection Descartes owed to theology. The author 
argues with considerable power, and, as it seems, with complete 
validity, that the primary object of the Cartesian theory of divine 
liberty as opposed to Thomism, was to justify the condemnation 
of investigation into final causes and the method of the new 
physics. Descartes is regarded as having taken this doctrine, 
not as has been supposed from Duns Scotus, but from contempo- 
rary theologians nourished on Neo-Platonic and Augustinian 
thought, such as Cardinal Berulle and especially Father Gibienf , 
with whom he was closely associated. The Cartesian ideas on 
divine liberty were in this view a mere adaptation of the theology 
of the Oratory to the geometrical and mechanistic physics, the 
safeguarding of which was the principal preoccupation of Des- 
cartes. As to his doctrine of human liberty, Descartes borrowed 
its constituent elements from St. Thomas and merely transposed 
them. After criticizing keenly in his Meditations the liberty of 
indifference, he seems to have admitted it in his later works, 
under the influence of the controversies aroused by the rising 
Jansenism. This latter part of M. Gilson's work seems the most 
vulnerable, though it contains many ingenious observations and 
curious comparisons. In any case, however, the author must be 
admitted to possess exact and extensive knowledge, coupled with 
penetration and agility of mind. He has the equipment and 
natural endowment essential for tracing the numerous infiltrations 
of scholasticism into modern philosophy. 

It is indubitable that in certain aspects of his thought Des- 
cartes remained more under the influence of the older philosophy 
and of the theology of his time than he himself realized. It 
becomes a natural question, what was his conception of faith and 
his attitude with regard to religion. This question has been 
examined by M. Laberthonniere with close attention to the 
utterances of Descartes on the subject and with great psychological 

1 La UbertZ chez Descartes et la Thiologie. By E. Gilson. Paris, Alcan, 1913- — 
8°, pp. 462. 
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subtlety, in three articles. 1 He proves conclusively that Des- 
cartes was a sincere believer and that he never thought of making 
a religion of his philosophy or of interpreting religion in a purely 
rationalistic spirit. He shows at the same time, however, to 
what extent Descartes conceived of faith as a passive acceptance 
of truths which force themselves upon us, and to what extent he 
utilized the separation of faith and philosophy in the interest of 
his scientific theories; also, finally, that he never really entered 
into the vital spirit of religion. 

This philosophy outside of faith was precisely what was so 
shocking to Pascal, the determined adversary in this respect of 
Cartesianism. Yet he retained nevertheless the Cartesian spirit, 
at least in his disposition to refer to the reason of the people 
questions which had hitherto been debated mainly by theo- 
logians. The new edition of Pascal, so carefully carried out by M. 
Brunschvieg with the collaboration of MM. Pierre Boutrouxand 
F61ix Gazier, makes it possible to follow more accurately than 
before'the controversies which led to the Provincial Letters or which 
followed their publication. Its explanatory notes also enable us 
to follow readily the various excursions of Pascal's scientific 
activity. 2 The seventeenth century in our country has too long 
been studied almost exclusively as a succession of literary master- 
pieces; students are just beginning to realize the interest that 
would attach to a reconstruction of the scientific and religious 
movement. 

On the contrary, interest in the eighteenth century here has 
always centered especially in the theories and the ideas which it 
contributed, and which were to modify not only men's habits of 
thought but the conduct of public affairs as well. From this 
fact, too, has arisen the difficulty which is found in considering 
it dispassionately and judging it with perfect impartiality, as 
was still to be seen in the discussions connected with the cele- 
bration of the second centennial of the birth of J. J. Rousseau. 
Concerning the trend and value of the influence exercised by 

1 "La theorie de la foi chez Descartes" — ''La Religion chez Descartes." 
Annates de Philosophie Chretienne, July, August and September, 1911. — pp. 382- 
403. 493-S23. 617-640. 

2 Pascal, Oeuvres, Vols. IV-XI. Paris, Hachette. 
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Rousseau, the most cultured people in the country were divided 
not merely on theoretical grounds but also, as was plainly felt, by 
motives which involved even questions of conscience itself. At 
this time appeared many studies for and against — and some 
simply concerning — Rousseau. The studies of the most direct 
interest for the history of philosophy are those which appeared 
in the Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale, 1 and some of which 
were reprinted in a volume of the Bibliotheque generate des sciences 
sociales? They were written by MM. Boutroux, Harald 
Hoffding, Stammler, Bosanquet, Claparede, Dwelshauvers, 
Jaures, Bougie, Levy-Bruhl, Bourguin, Parodi, Benrubi, Delbos, 
and others, and related to the religious, philosophical, social 
and political ideas of Rousseau, and their effect on human life. 

We may pass directly from Rousseau to Kant, who was so 
largely inspired by him, and to the German philosophy which in 
various aspects shows such visible traces of his influence. In 
the successive volumes of L'annie philosophique MM. Pillon and 
his collaborators revert more than once to questions raised by 
Kantianism. Particularly penetrating studies are those by M. 
Pillon on the Kantian doctrine of antimonies, and its relation to 
the conceptions of Schopenhauer and of Renouvier. 3 But the 
whole development of German thought from Kant on is studied 
in this country with increasing interest and care. 

We must content ourselves with noticing in connection with 
Kant the book by M. Jean Blum on Hamann. 4 The book is 
heavy and slow reading but solid and instructive, and not only 
depicts the somewhat mysterious personality of the "Magician of 
the North," but also gives detailed information concerning the 
relations of Hamann and Kant, also Herder and the controversy 
over the origin of language, as well as Jacobi and the controversy 
over Spinozism. On Schelling, however, there is a book which 
must detain us a little. The author, M . Brehier, 5 has ably planned 

1 May, 1912. 

2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau. — Lecons faites d VEcole des Hautes Etudes sociales. 
Paris, Alcan, 1912. — 8°, pp. 303. 

9 L'annte philosophique. From the twentieth to the twenty-third year. 

4 La Vie et I'oeuvre de J. G. Hamann. By J. Blum. Paris, 1912. — 12 , pp. 704. 

1 Schelling. By Emile Brehier. Paris, Alcan, 1912. — 8°, pp. 314. 
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his work; he has set out to portray the internal development of 
Schelling's thought by following the chronological order of his 
works, and has carried out this difficult program with authori- 
tative scholarship and remarkable feeling for the sense of the 
text, refusing to be bound by a literal fidelity which would cer- 
tainly more than once have confused the uninitiated reader. The 
exposition is accompanied by a running commentary whose single 
disadvantage is that it serves to obscure the enthusiasm and 
splendid eloquence which lend such brilliancy and charm to the 
abstract speculations of the German metaphysician, and often 
help to secure acceptance for his audacious theories. But the 
important thing, after all, is to get at the significance of Schelling's 
speculations and the causes which have rendered his work endur- 
ing. For this task of understanding and interpreting Schelling, 
M. Brehier gives very valuable assistance. In particular his 
chapters on aesthetics and on religious problems illuminate with 
great power and critical insight important phases of Schelling's 
philosophy. His outline of the essential facts of the development 
of the system seems correct, though he perhaps inclines to under- 
estimate the influence of Fichte on the early works, and is possibly 
not perfectly consistent in his delimitation of the successive 
periods or stages of this ever-changing philosophy. His general 
characterization of Schelling might have gained somewhat if his 
thought had been less closely assimilated to certain present-day 
movements; but it is interesting and it indicates clearly the dis- 
tinction between the momentary rationalism of Schelling and the 
rationalism of Hegel, also between his momentary voluntarism and 
the voluntarism of Schopenhauer. 

We are still waiting in this country for a work which will give 
an explanation as well as an exposition of Hegelianism. The 
book of M. P. Roques 1 gives the exposition with conscientious 
care; but although the author shows no lack of fervid Hegelian 
conviction, he contents himself too readily with following in an 
objective way the external circumstances of Hegel's life and the 
order of appearance of his works. Such as it is, however, the 
book will render useful aid in giving what we may call the material 

1 P. Roques. Hegel, sa vie el ses oeuwes. Paris, Alcan, 1912. — 8°, pp. 358. 
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basis of facts for the working out of problems of explanation and 
interpretation. 

In contrast with Hegel, Schopenhauer has long been studied 
in France and has become almost familiar. Yet in passing into 
our literature, and we might almost say into our conversation, 
it must be granted that he has been simplified to excess. The 
monograph devoted to him by M. Ruyssen 1 is clear and accurate 
and in addition it reconstructs the author's work in its full 
complexity. M. Ruyssen has made intelligent use of all recent 
literature which could aid in clarifying either the development 
or the internal significance of Schopenhauer's philosophy. By 
way of criticism it may be suggested that he perhaps disposes 
a little too briefly of the questions of the sources and of the in- 
ternal relations of the different elements of the system; perhaps 
also his anxiety to show us his author as a living force has led 
him to exaggerate somewhat the affinities of his irrationalistic 
voluntarism with the pragmatism and voluntarism of the present 
time. Nor must it be forgotten that in Schopenhauer the dualism 
of idea and will leaves a definite role to be played by the former. 
M. Ruyssen's book is to be commended in general for the ob- 
jective and well thought out character of its contents. The 
work by M. Ernest Seilliere 2 on the contrary, falls far short of a 
complete and systematic exposition. It has the merit of in- 
sisting, sometimes very happily, on the mystical and romantic 
elements in Schopenhauer's thought. 

M. Albert Levy is the author of a book on the life and work of 
Frederick Strauss, which may add nothing essential to the German 
works by Hausrath and Ziegler on the same subject, but it at 
least presents in a clear and attractive form and on the basis of 
a new direct study of the texts the work of one of the most 
characteristic writers of that nineteenth century Germany which 
has passed from romanticism to militarism, from theology to 
natural science, from Goethe and Humboldt to Bismarck and 
Moltke, and from Kant to Nietsche. The first Life of Jesus, 
in which Strauss applied a mythical interpretation to all the 

1 Schopenhauer. By Th. Ruyssen. Paris, Alcan, 1911. — 8°, pp. 358. 

2 Schopenhauer. By Ernest SeilliSre. Paris, Blount, 1910. — 8°, pp. 240. 
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sacred writings, indicated in a decisive way the direction of his 
whole thought. Yet it is surely an exaggeration to see, as does 
M. L6vy, between the second Life and the first only a difference 
in exposition. And we must suggest also that it would have been 
well to treat more fully Strauss's change from Hegelian to 
Darwinian evolution. Further, he hardly enables us to follow 
the genesis of the book on The Old and the New Faith. If, 
however, his aim was chiefly to give an introduction to the work 
of Strauss, he must be said to have accomplished his task with 
ability and success. 

A group of studies relating to various more or less recent 
tendencies in German philosophy, and to the prominent repre- 
sentatives of the different movements have been united under 
the not very accurate title of German Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century. 1 M. Groethuysen treats of Dilthey and his school; 
M. Delbos of Husserl, his criticism of psychologism and his 
conception of a pure logic; M. Benrubi of the religious philosophy 
of Eucken; M. Basch, of contemporary German aesthetics; 
M. Dwelshauvers discusses Wundt and experimental psychology, 
while M. H. Norero writes on the social psychology of Wundt, 
M. Bougl6 on Simmel, and M. Andler on the philosophy of the 
historical sciences. M. Andler also writes the masterly preface, 
which sketches the plan of further studies to continue and 
complete the present collection. 

Simmel, besides the study in the collection just referred to, 
has also received more thorough treatment by M. Mamelet. 2 
This writer has followed with much skill as well as sympathy the 
ingenious processes by which Simmel has utilized in the expla- 
nation of history, of the social and economic life, and of aes- 
thetics and religion, a conception of the relativity of knowledge 
which harmonizes well with his anticritical positivism and modi- 
fies Kantian formalism with an admixture of experimental 
psychology. 

It is obviously cause for gratification that a thought so rich as 
the German should become better known; the crossing of diverse 

1 La philosophic allemande au XIX s siecle. Paris, Alcan, 191 2. — 8°, pp. 254. 

2 Le relativisme philosophique chez Georg Simmel. By A. Mamelet. Paris, 
Alcan, 1913. — 8°, pp. 214. 
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intellectual tendencies is likely also to prepare the way for original 
ideas. But there are among us characteristically French thinkers 
who have been hitherto too little known abroad, and one in 
particular who is deserving of wider recognition ; this is Maine de 
Biran. Formed originally in the school of Condillac and the 
idealogues, he freed himself from his earlier masters; and, opposing 
both empiricism and abstract rationalism, he founded a phi- 
losophy of consciousness based on the dualism of the self which 
knows itself through effort, and of the unconscious or impersonal 
affections. To the best physiological explanations of his day he 
added new psychological conceptions of singular profundity. 
After resting some time in this philosophy of the self, he tended, 
under the influence of religious motives, toward the construction 
of a philosophy of the absolute based on the feeling or intuition 
of the divine spirit. In a clear and well arranged book on The 
Anthropology of Maine de Biran, M. Tisserand 1 has studied his 
system with minute care from the point of view of its latest form, 
and has analyzed with great power one of the most significant 
specimens of religious experience. In the same volume M. Tis- 
serand has restored and completed an unfinished work by Biran 
which had been abridged or mutilated in the earlier edition by 
Cousin. He is further preparing to edit, under the auspices of 
the French Institute, various other hitherto unpublished writings, 
which may shed additional light on an interesting and important 
figure in the world of thought and of letters. 

Another French philosopher of the nineteenth century who 
has been influenced but little by other systems is Cournot. His 
thought, at once personal, keenly critical and temperate, has 
occupied itself with the analysis of the ideas of order, of chance 
and of probability; with the definition of reason, with the criticism 
of knowledge by the examination of the sciences, their object, 
their principles, their postulates and their methods; and finally 
with the question as to whether a supreme synthesis of their 
results is a possibility. A probabilist by natural bent of mind 
as well as in doctrine, he presents connected suggestions rather 
than offers a finished system. His two principal works, the 

1 U anthropologic de Maine de Biran. By P. Tisserand. Paris, Alcan, 1909. — 
8°, pp. 336. 
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Treatise on the Relations of the Fundamental Ideas in the Sciences 
and in History 1 and his Essay on the Foundations of Our Knowledge 
and the Characteristics of Philosophic Criticism, 2 which have for 
some time been difficult to procure, have fortunately just been 
republished. His hitherto unpublished Recollections 3 have also 
just appeared. These are really recollections, not confessions; 
Cournot relates things he has seen and paints with a delicate 
touch persons with whom he has associated. Some passages here 
and there incidentally throw light on the development of his 
thought. The editor of the Recollections, M. Bottinelli, has 
published at the same time a book on Cournot as a Metaphysician 
of Knowledge.* He sets out to reconstruct the metaphysical 
system which he regards as finally constituting for Cournot the 
principle or the guarantee of knowledge. This he considers to be 
a vitalistic metaphysics, admitting contingency and supported 
by a reason akin to intuition. Thus room would be made for 
the possibility of a transitional order which, without contra- 
dicting reason any more than reason contradicts logic, might 
appropriately be called the order of religious truth. It must be 
said that this reconstruction of Cournot's work is more ingenious 
than accurate ; it assimilates his system much too closely to those 
of certain contemporary intuition philosophers. Much sounder 
seems to me to be the study by M. Darbon on the concept of 
chance in the philosophy of Cournot. 6 This writer does not 
restrict himself to an exposition of the method by which Cournot 
seeks to reconcile determinism with the independence of causal 
series; he goes on to show how, not without some wavering and 
uncertainty, the theory of chance is taken up and worked over so 
as to play the leading r61e which is assigned to it in Cournot's 

1 Traiti de V enchainement des idles fondamentales dans les sciences et dans I'his- 
toire. New Edition. Paris, Hachette, 1911. — 8°, pp. xviii, 712. 

2 Essai sur les fondements de nos connaissances et sur les caracteres de la critique 
philosophique. New Edition. Paris, Hachette, 1912. — 8°, pp. 614. 

3 Souvenirs d'A. Cournot. With an introduction by E. P. Bottinelli. Paris, 
Hachette, 1913. — 8°, pp. 257. 

A A. Cournot, MUaphysicien de la connaissance. Paris, Hachette, 1913. — 8°, 
pp. 266. 

6 Le concept du hasard dans la philosophic de Cournot. Bordeaux, 1910. — 8°, 
pp. 60. 
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system. In another field, M. Segond has ably summed up the 
significance of Cournot's psychology and in particular the place 
occupied in it at various stages by the concept of life. 1 

There is some analogy between the probabilism of Cournot and 
the criticism of Renouvier. They were both overshadowed and 
left isolated by the philosophy then all-powerful in France, that 
of Victor Cousin. But Renouvier struggled more energetically 
against this isolation, and in addition his thought, being more 
specifically philosophic and more closely related to previous 
speculation, was able at an earlier date, in spite of unfavorable 
conditions, to exercise a considerable influence. His idea was 
to restore the essential features of Kantianism, while purifying 
it of certain prejudices such as the thing-in-itself, and the deter- 
minism of the natural order ; at the same time he sought to restore 
the phenomenalism of Hume in order more radically to illuminate 
the concept of substance, and also to assimilate his doctrine 
somewhat to a freely interpreted Leibnitzian monadology and 
to the Cartesian theory of the will as a principle of judgment. 
Renouvier's work shows a rare power of analysis combined with 
remarkable vigor in dialectic construction. These laudable 
qualities are especially conspicuous in the Essays in General 
Criticism 2 which have just been published and which certainly 
constitute one of the most notable French philosophical works 
of the nineteenth century. 

It would be desirable if the great diversity of intellectual and 
spiritual tendencies which have occupied this nineteenth century 
could be studied in greater detail. This study should not be 
limited to professional philosophers, as a great many writers have 
contributed to the modification and propagation of philosophic 
ideas. Along with the development of theories in the strict 
sense, and with the relatively unchanging influence of organized 
beliefs, there has existed in France in the nineteenth century a 

1 Cournot et la psychologie vitaliste. By J. Segond. Paris, Alcan, 1911. — 16 , 
pp. 166. 

1 Charles Renouvier. Trait'e de Logique ginirale et de logique formelle. — 2 vols. 
8°. — pp. xvii, 397, 398. 

Traiti de Psychologie rationnelle. 1912, — 2 vols. 8°. — pp. 393, 386. 

Les principes de la nature. 1912. — 1 vol. 8°. — pp. lxv, 444. 
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well-defined movement of religious romanticism. The originator 
of this romanticism was La Mennais. To follow this man in his 
family, in his connections with the eighteenth century, in his 
reaction perhaps more apparent than real against Rousseau, in 
his reflections and his dreams, in his assimilation of the ideas of 
Bossuet and Bonald, and especially in the ramifications of his 
spiritual life, is the task to which M. Charles Mar6chal has 
devoted himself. His two volumes are ably written and present 
a remarkable abundance of new information; they form a valuable 
contribution to the life history of a passionate, restless soul, 
dominated by a vivid imagination, violently enamoured with 
authority and yet incapable of submission to it. 1 

Numerous other works have recently been published besides 
the editions and re-editions which have been mentioned, but they 
relate to subjects too diverse for detailed notice. Yet all strive, 
though in different degrees, to combine with a careful study of the 
texts or documents concerned a constructive, synthetic and even 
critical interpretation. They do not permit the philosophic 
import of the ideas reconstructed to be lost in history pure and 
simple. This is the ideal which has always been proposed and 
in an eminent degree realized by the man who ranks in France 
as the master of studies in the history of philosophy. I refer to 
Emile Boutroux, and it gives me an especial pleasure to be able 
to terminate this article with a brief mention of Boutroux's little 
book on William James. 2 No man was better qualified to sketch 
for French readers the intellectual and moral features of the 
illustrious American philosopher or to portray for us his rich and 
attractive personality. Boutroux has devoted his first pages to 
the man himself and his life. Then with his usual clearness and 
delicacy he develops the broad outlines of James's psychology, 
his religious views and his pedagogy. These pages, enlivened 
by warm sympathy which yet does not preclude freedom of 
judgment, are a fine tribute of French thought to the memory of 
an American thinker. Victor Delbos. 

1 Charles Marechal. La famille de La Mennais. Paris, Perrin, I9!3- — 8° 

PP- 345- 

La jeunesse de La Mennais. Paris, 1913. — 8°, pp. viii, 719. 

8 William James. By Emile Boutroux. Paris, Colin, 1912. — 16°, pp. 142. 



